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The Idaho Consortium was established by the state 
board of education to remedy perceived needs involving insufficient 
certificated teachers, excessive teacher mobility, shortage of 
teacher candidates, inadequate inservice training, a low level of 
administrative leadership, and a lack of programs in special^ 
education, early childhood education, vocational training, migrant, 
disadvantaged and Indian education, and pupil personnel services. The 
Consortium had five major objectives; 1) to increase the number of 
graduates from teacher education programs; 2) to provide systematic 
programs of inservice training to improve the guality of teachers and 
other school personnel; 3) to establish teacher prograns in early 
childhood education with special emphasis on the needs of bicultural 
and bilingual children; 4) to improve the guality and quantity of 
personnel engaged in pupil personnel services; and 5) *■ raptove the 
guality of administrative and supervisory personnel. ur. , its first 
year the Consortium engaged in planning activities ant. . ducted 29 
summer workshops, other programs were implemented in special 
education, educational leadership, guidance and counseling, career 
opportunities, and drug education. Areas still requiring attention 
are the development of affective means of communication between 
consortium members, and the definition of the structure of the 
consortium and its relationship with other divisions in the state 
Department. (MBM) 
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Introduction 



The Consortium is an instrument through which Idaho's educational organi- 
sations are taking a broad-sweeping turn toward more relevant education pro- 
grams These programs are relevant in terms of teacher training t at prepare 
educationa^personnel to meet and cope with school problems as they exist 
today Our many educational components which ultimately or primarily d ® 1 ^ ve ^ 
services at the local level cooperatively arrange to do so Involvement is a 
means of improving assessment and then problem solving. Thus, Idaho s Con 
^Siu^ not P onIy commits its educational organizations, but also commits per- 
sonnel who represent them to these tasks. 

We, in Idaho, have accomplished much. We do not intend to rest °" w ^- 
ever llureis that have accumulated. We will make even a stronger commitment 
to cooperatively research needs, then mount programs to meet these educational 

needs • 

T*e State Department of Education is fortunate to have been instrumental 
in the^Consortium^development. Also, it is fortunate to bo singled out for a 
Case Study. 

It is a pleasure for me to transmit the enclosed Case Study on the Idaho 
Consortium by James H. Beaird. In reading over Dr. Beaird s study, I was im- 
pressed with its depth and clarity. He did an excellent J . 



D. F. Engelking 
Idaho State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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Section One 



THE NEED FOR CHANGE 



At the mention of Idaho most Americans conjure up an image of potatoes. 
Sun Valley and mountains. A few school children probably would identify 
Boise as the state capitol. Some persons would recall “I?”*® ® 

university at Moscow. A few Americans would remember that Bobby K y 

visited Sun Valley and a small number of those who have traveled extensive y 
would recognize the great agricultural similarity between Southern 
and the North Platte Valley of Nebraska' and Wyoming. It would be unlikely 
that many persons would identify Idaho as an exemplar of educational 
excellence. It is equally unlikely that those same persons wouldidentify 
Idaho as an educational desert. Rather, Idaho education is a relatively 
unknown quality. There are indications and efforts under way suggesting 
that this may change. 

An educational exemplar Idaho may never be. At the same time, however, 
there is within the state an effort that exemplifies a level of 
commitment, planning and sacrifice that would reflect creditably on any 
group of forward-thinking educators. Thanks largely to a relativelysmaH 
group of dedicated individuals, the state has established a Consortia 
which is combining the talents of higher education, the Idaho State Depart 
ment of Education and public education in an effort to resolve some 
priority educational problems that the state faces • 

What follows is an attempt to describe some of the activities of this 
Consortium during the first year of its existence. This is not an attempt 
to evaluate the Idaho Consortium nor to appraise the effectiveness of those 
individuals who have been involved. Rather, this study attempts to provide 
perspectives that might be of value to others in search of a model for 
improving education in a state. 



Tt- that there were three oees of forces which finally inter 

acted to bring about the establishment of the Idaho Consortium 
was the Educational Professions Development Act (EFDA) --federal le is 
lation intended to upgrade the competence of those engaged in a wide 
variety of activities within the domain of pubjtxc education. Seco nd was 
knowledge of a formidable array of problems facing Idaho education. And 
finally, a group of men who were cognizant of both the needswithin^aho 
and the potential opportunity to secure federal assistance in a ac ng 
Chose needs. Unlike many states, Idaho could -speak dtreotly to I« . 
specific needs. During a three-to-five year period immediately preceding 
the istabUshmint of the Consortium in 1969, the Idaho State Department of 
Education and two major teacher training institutions in the state initiated 
a wid-* variety of studies that brought to light most of the significant issues 

facing education in Idaho. The Idaho State Department of r i°l n T ’ 

participated in the eight state project Designing Education for Future and, 
from this experience, evolved with a greater realization of the need for 
P^rStnsSS plaSniig and more cooperative ef -"ort in resolving the educe- 

tional problems in the state. 
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Teacher Certification , A salient need was to improve the quality of 
teachers found in the elementary and secondary classrooms of the state. 

In terms of the percentage of non-certif ied teachers employed in Idaho 
several years 3 -go, the state ranked 50 in the fifty states* Qvsr 26 percent 
of the elementary teaching force had less than "standard” certificates . 

The percentage for secondary teachers was 11.3 percent * These figures 
pointed to a major problem when they are compared with national averages 
of 5.6 and 4.3 percent, respectively. VJhile certification alone does not 
guarantee classroom excellence, such high percentages were rightfully a 
concern in the state. 

Teacher Mobility . A second concern highlighted by the studies was the 
mobility of the certified teaching force within Idaho. Of greatest concern 
was the fact that the mobility was directed away from the state . Relatively 
large numbers of qualified teachers were leaving Idaho and pursuing their 
professional careers elsewhere * Several factors contributed to this out- 
ward mobility but the most salient appeared to be related to salary . Those 
leaving the state were reporting salary Increases averaging nearly $1,000 
per year and, as recently as two years preceding the establishment of the 
Idaho Consortium, the maximum salary of Idaho classroom teachers was well 
below the average salary of classroom teachers in the neighboring state of 
Oregon. A correlary concern to the Consortium founders was the fact that 
Idaho was losing a disproportionate number of experienced male teachers . 
Undoubtedly, the loss of qualified teachers through outward mobility con- 
tributed to the high frequency of non-certif ied teachers that had to be 
employed within the state. 

Shortage of Teacher Candidates . A third and r^at a jneem was the 
inability of the teacher training Institutions within the state to provide 
qualified candidates in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of Idaho. In 
1966, 1,462 teaching vacancies existed. - The seven colleges and universities 
that trained teachers in the state graduated a total of 746 individuals. 

Of these only 284 accepted first year positions in Idaho. An equal number 
did not enter the teaching profession and 187 graduates sought employment 
outside of the state. Tt appeared, therefore, that whereas Idaho was pre- 
paring only one— half of the number of teachers needed in any given year, it 
was compounding its fate by failing to offer sufficient stimulus for 
teaching in Idaho to 65 percent of those who did graduate. 

Inservice Training . Generally, when an employer has a need for indivi- 
duals with a certain level of training, he has two options: fill the positions 

with persons who have the training or, if they are not available, fill the 
position with the best non-qualified applicant and provide him with training 
that will eventually make him fully qualified for the position. One might 
expect, therefore, to observe within Idaho a relatively high frequency of 
inservice training programs in operation. Such is not the case. Rather, 
fewer than 40 percent of the schools provided any type of inservice training 
or orientation program prior to the establishment of the Idaho Consortium. 
Further, It was noted that fewer than 9 percent of the Idaho teachers were 
involved in organized inservice programs during that time . 
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The needs reviewed thus far are addressed to the establishment °\ a 
qualified teaching force. As impressive as this array of ^^s was xt 
by no means represented the total spectrum of educational 
Idaho. Some of the other needs were equally impressive and demanded 

attention. 

Administrative L eadership mialified 

As has been noted, there was an overabundance of no “:«" al J™ e<J 

teachers working within the Idaho schools. At t e same * . f £ 

that administrative staffs might also have deficiencies. Fronxa point of 

view of preparation, it appears that school adm J nistrab ° r ^ h ^ d ^ i ! tate 
were somewhat below the standards across the nation. In Idaho,; admini 
strators may be certified if they can provide evidence that tb ® y t Je 415 
working toward a master's degree. Approximately 58 per cent of the 4 
principals in the state hold a master's degree, 137 administrators hold 
less than a master's degree, and 14 elementary principals have not yet 
attained a bachelor f s degree. 

As with certification, the attainment of a graduate degree d° es not 
guarantee excellence of leadership, however, a series of doctoral studies 
In the state presented a picture indicating a lack of educational lea ffi 

Within the schools of Idaho . At a time when the educational world is 
clamoring for innovation, Idaho administrators were perce ve y ^ 
staffs as not being very concerned about needed changes. Uze 

several problems. Morale problems within the school s the things 

especially when the staff asks, "Why aren't we doing some of the h g 
Sat we read “outl" Further, ’it causes problems at the state 1. av£ * .-t 
* rertainlv difficult to face one’s colleagues and be for 

the schools y in your state are falling behind in the innovative practices 
that other educators are discussing. The need thoroughly 

expressed was that Idaho school ucltion 

annrised of the many new practices and strategies avaiid 

and encouraged to explore ways to implement these new practices 

schools. 

0ther ifttt“ttfer itgdles that ware made. It was noted that several groups 
of students having special needs were not finding avenues w “ school 

in its offerings. 

Snecial Education. Special education programs were significantly 
bpecxai ftflucati . v teachers were employed to 

lacking within the state. in iyoo, iy force reported 

nersonnel who could be rated as having above average or su F , 

peisonnei wno t-uu-iu district program as superior and 

This same task force also did not rate any ais>i-ricu P ® averaee Qvg 2 . 

only 10 per cent of the programs studied were rated above average. Over 
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half of the programs studied by this committee were judged to be below 
average or inferior. Even the Idaho State Department of Education was 
delinquent in addressing this need as it acquired the services of a fully 
qualified full-time Director of Special Education for the first time in 
1968. Further, none of Idaho’s school districts reported a specialized 
program for physically handicapped children. 

Early Childhood Education . Another special group of children whose 
needs were not being met were those who were preparing to enter the first 
grade. Kindergarten programs within Idaho were virtually nonexistent. 

No school district provided kindergarten experiences and, in 1966, fewer 
than 500 of the 17,000 students entering the first grade had kindergarten 
training. Programs in early childhood education were nonexistent in the 
state colleges and universities. Several of the recent legislative 
sessions have considered the establishment of kindergarten programs within 
Idaho. In preparing for this eventuality, the Idaho Consortium recognized 
that the state's capability to train teachers for this age group had to 
be enhanced. 

V ocational Training . Vocational education had also received little 
attention in Idaho. The curricula of most of the state's secondary schools 
appeared to be oriented toward the college-bound student. This situation 
obviously is not unique to Idaho. The fact remains, however, that the 
non— college— bound student in Idaho's secondary schools often found it 
necessary to receive his vocational training, or even an orientation to 
the world of work, after leaving high school. 

Migrant, Disadvantaged and Indian Education . Another area highlighted 
by the studies conducted prior to the establishment of tho Idaho Consortium 
was that of the educational offerings for the bicultural, migrant and 
poverty groups within the state. Even though the state's population is 
relatively homogeneous, there are a significant number of Indian students 
within the state. One study revealed that fewer than one out of every 
twenty Indian children who enroll in Idaho schools is graduated from high 
school. Much of this attrition can be attributed to the bicultural and 
bilingual background of these students. The institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Idaho are reported to have some excellent scholars insofar as the 
study of Indian culture, languages, value systems and the like are con- 
cerned. There are, however, no programs in the elementary and secondary 
schools that are designed to accommodate the differences that Indian children 
encounter when they come to school. Further, there is a significant number 
of children of migrant farm laborers. No systematic educational programs 
had been provided for these children to meet their educational needs. 

Meeting the needs of these culturally different students required teachers 
with special training and unique commitments. 

Pupil Personnel Services. A systematic look at education in Idaho 
also revealed the need for improvement within the area of student personnel 
services: counseling, vocational guidance, nursing, school psychology pro- 

grams, and library services. Such services that are accepted in so many regie 
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of the nation as commonplace appear to have been frills in many of the 
Idaho schools. Training programs for such personnel were lacking 1 
both quantity and quality. 



Section Two 



A SENSE OF DIRECTION 

The educational needs of Idaho were apparent They were *° cu ‘ 
mented and were of such a nature that they could be attached isolation 

question remained: How? Several people had been responsible, in isol i 

and at times cooperatively, in conducting need assessment studies. Cer 
tainlv the State Superintendent of Education, D. F. Engelking, was an 
i„s™tal farce“ P It was at his direction that 

conducted. The Deans of the two major universities in the state, Evere 
Samuel son, of the University of Idaho, and Blchard WiHey, ° 1 D ° tor 

University were also instrumental as was Donald Kline, Executive u 
of Highe/Education. Each of these men, by nature of commitment or 
posSfon or both, were capable of exerting influence on ^ educational 
program in Idaho's schools. A final element was needed to trigger action. 

Educational Pjofessione Development Educat ional Professions 

The enactment by the U.b. congress ui Tn the 

Development Act (EPDA) in 1967 proved to be the needed elem a ‘ eries^f 
. _ lQfift TT S Office or Education personnel conducted a series or 

meSin ge across tie' nation to acquaint the education community with the 
basic elements of the EPDA legislation. One of these " a = “” ded 

ducted in Denver in May 1968 and a delegation of Idaho educators atten 

that meeting. 

Late during the first day of that meeting, several-members »f ^ 
Idaho^de legation caucused informally to discuss the i^etAOn. 

approaches'" to^ th^legislation^ould^Tikely result In^th J a f 

of specific institutions to the detriment of the state as 

almost all portions o f the EPDA legislation were direct ly __ related to t _ 
specific needs that had been ide ntifi ed in Idaho . 

The caucusing delegates rather quickly recognized that, if approached 

properly, the EPDA legislation could provide Iieeded A ^®®°“ r gJ S ^ckly^^ the 

the many sal ient prob ^ attack on these problems would re- 
group concluded that any srgnrfican the st ate. The germ 

thereby conceived at this informal 

gathering. 

the Idaho State Department of Education, anu lub fu 
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the leadership for the Consortium had to be vested in the agency legally 
responsible for public education, the Idaho State Department of Education. 
T hird , legal authority for the Consortium had to be established. 

The group moved quickly. The plan was outlined by Reid Bishop, the 
Idaho State Department of Education delegate to the meeting. Upon his 
return to Idaho, Bishop outlined the program to Superintendent Engelking, 
who quickly called a meeting of significant Idaho educators. The plan was 
accepted in principle by this group. One final step was required, the 
establishment of a legal authority for the Consortium. 

A Legal Base 

Legal authority could ensure cooperation. This was almost a necess- 
ity in Idaho for there was very little history of cooperative endeavors on 
the part of the three groups involved. Authority could be vested in the 
Consortium by the Idaho State Board of Education. To appreciate the 
importance of this, one must understand the unique character of this group. 

In Idaho, all educational endeavors are under the control of a nine- 
member board. Legally, these nine members comprise four separate boards: 
the Idaho State Board of Education, which is responsible for public, elemen- 
tary and secondary education; the Idaho Board of Higher Education, which is 
responsible for public and post-secondary education within the state; the 
Idaho Board of Vocational Education, responsible for secondary and post- 
secondary vocational training; and the Idaho Board of Special Education, re- 
sponsible for the operation of state schools for the deaf and blind. The 
nine members are appointed by the Governor. Seven members are appointed 
at large and the other two members are the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, an elected official, and the Director of Higher Education, an appointed 
official. 

A significant portion of the operating capital for the public schools 
in Idaho is provided through state allocation. Additionally, the state 
department of education is directly responsible to the Idaho Board of 
Education. Operating budgets for state institutions of higher education 
are also approved by this board. Obviously, the enactment by this board 
of a resolution vesting authority for the coordination of EPDA activities 
by the Consortium carries some weight. The resolution was drafted and 
presented by Superintendent Engelking to the board at their June 1968 
meeting . The resolution was officially approved by the Idaho Board of 
Education on June 1, 1968 and is, as follows: 

RESOLUTION TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

WHEREAS, the educational institutions of the State of Idaho, 
both public, elementary and secondary, and institutions of 
higher education, are desirous of cooperative and comprehen- 
sive planning and operation of programs under the provisions 
of the Education Professions Development Act and related 
legislation designed to improve the quality and quantity of 
teaching, and. 
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